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emotion, etc. Disease was the result of excess of stimulation, or,
much more frequently, defect of stimulation. Acting upon this
assumption, Brown classified all diseases as sthenic or asthenic.
No other diagnosis was required, and the treatment was obvious,
consisting, as a rule, in large and even " heroic " doses of stimu-
lating drugs. Little wonder that it has been remarked that the
Brunonian methods killed more persons than the French Revolu-
tion and the Napoleonic wars taken together.
At the opposite extreme, as regards dosage, stands a contem-
porary of Brown, who likewise moulded medical thought in less
drastic but more permanent fashion, and whose influence is still
felt to-day. SAMUEL HAHNEMANN (1755-1843), who spent most
of his life in Leipzig, was the originator of homoeopathy, a system
of medical treatment which is usually associated in our minds with
the use of drugs in infinitesimal doses.1 The chief principle of
homoeopathy, however, lies not in the absurdly small dose but
in the selection of the drug. Similia similibus curantur, " like
cures like.95 In other words, drugs which, when administered to
healthy persons, cause certain symptoms, are to be given in illness
when such symptoms are present. As a result of numerous ex-
periments on himself and his friends, Hahnemann succeeded in
classifying the drugs which served his purpose.2 Belladonna
causes symptoms resembling those of scarlet fever, therefore it was
used in scarlet fever. Similar reasoning determined the use of
cinchona for ague and ipecacuanha for asthma. There can be no
doubt that, setting aside the value of his deductions, Hahnemann
added greatly to our knowledge of the action of drugs. Another
rule of his system was that only one remedy should be used at a
time, and that a second dose should not be given until the first
had ceased to act. The third principle of homoeopathy was that
the dose should be so small that it would act only upon the
disease. Hahnemann argues that the smaller the dose, the greater
was the potency, and he defended his use of solution of a drug,
diluted and rediluted many times, by stating that disease pro-
duced an abnormal sensitiveness to the given drug, provided that
the correct remedy had been chosen. His views were embodied
in a work entitled Organon der rationellen Hdlkunde> 1810. Naturally
the new idea was strenuously opposed by the apothecaries, who
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